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I give Thee thanks 





or these, O God, | give thee thanks: 

For autumn hills all tapestried in gold, 

For sleeping valleys nestling near thy heart. 

For gleams of burnished silver on a stream, 

For jewels flashing in the night-time skies, 

For flaming sunlit clouds, 

For soft horizon haze, 

For bare brown earth and rugged wind-swept trees, 

For rain, 

kor dew. 

For frost, 

For nature's sleep. 

(And then for glad resurgent life of Easter time 
For these, O God, | thank thee. 





For song and symphony, 
For age-long quest of truth, 


For minds full-grown that would not play in shallow pools. 
For mariners that launched their barks toward unknown 


seas, 

For prophets crying in a desert waste, 

Unheard till lifted on a cross they drew men near: 

For all the great who dipped their pens in gold 

\nd wrote in deathless words the deeps of life: 

For humble folk who died unheralded 

(nd left the world enriched by wealth of love 
For these. O God. I thank thee. 





gain. O God. | give thee thanks for these: 





gain. O God, I give thee thanks for these: 
For friends who understand; 
For useful work, and laughter lightening toil: 
For comradeship with youth, alive to know and do: 
kor mellowed age; 
For homes where happy children’s voices sound, 
For hearts where lambent flames play merrily, 
For tables spread with daily sustenance, 
\nd couches that give rest when day is done 

For these. O God, | thank thee. 


give thee thanks, O God, 
For these thy gifts unbought with coin: 
For beauty of the earth and sky, 

For goodly heritage, 

For life and love and fellowship. 

For that great gift, surpassing all. 

The gift of thine own Life to men 

For these, O God, | give thee thanks, 
And lift my hymn of praise to thee. 


By Georgia Harkness, a member of the faculty of the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California. This poem is from Holy Flame. Copy- 
right 1935. Reprinted by permission of Abingdon Press, publishers. 
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FREEDOM'S TIME - WORN CYCLE 


PETER SAT WITH THE GUARDS warming himself at the fire. 
while Jesus was condemned to death. The cock crowed: 
Peter repeatedly denied any relationship with Jesus and 
finally he broke down and wept. (Mark 14:53-72) Peter 
is a pathetic figure as he denies his Lord, and most of us 
feel sympathy for him. Yet we too have denied our heritage 
of freedom, and very often we have sat among the guards 
warming our hands while “they” have condemned free- 


dom to death. 


Your freedom is in trouble 


\uthoritarian, conformist pressures of real power and 
significance are at work in our nation. If you need any 
persuading on this point, read the documentary evidence 
in the Assembly study booklet Your Freedom Is in Trouble. 
(And search your campus and your own mind for evidences 
that freedom is in danger. The examples you find may not 
be vivid or dramatic, but if you examine them with per- 
ception you may find such items as suspicious eyeing of 
fellow students: distrust of non-conformity: an unwilling- 
ness to express dissent: a timidity about voicing opinions; 
or reservations about joining groups that stand for some- 
thing. Where any of these attitudes exist. freedom is in 
trouble! 

We have a tendency to blame a nebulous “them” for 
propagating such threats to our freedom of thought. Far 
be it from me to take the heat off these various apostles of 


authoritarianism who make a career of foisting conform- 


1g 
ity upon us and our professors. Students, make all the pro- 
tests you can about timid public relations-conscious presi- 
dents: about the infantile spies of Students for America, 
the corrosive “non-disloyalty” oaths, the McCarthy-Velde- 
Jenner improvisations on the theme of subversion, the 


multitudinous shadows of George Orwell’s “Big Brother” 





here in 1954, thirty years too soon! Make your protests, 
and may the Hand of Righteousness strengthen you! But 
let us also look at ourselves and stop that pervasive ten- 
dency in each of us to deny our heritage of freedom at its 
very roots and thereby to aid and abet the demise of free- 
dom which we deplore. 


How we deny freedom 


Your reaction to the charge that you deny freedom may 
be like Peter’s when told he was about to deny Jesus. But 
it is a fact that most of us habitually deny freedom’s cause 
in our day-to-day actions and reactions. We need to give 
special thought to the means by which we manage to main- 
tain verbal loyalty to freedom and yet deny it daily. It may 
be helpful to list briefly here a few of the common mechan- 
isms which are used by individuals and groups to excuse 
inactivity and acquiescence in the face of social and per- 
sonal pressures to conform: 

(1) There is the one in which we reason: “This inci- 
dent is really not very important; it is a side issue, a 
minor infringement. I will stand up and be counted when 
the violation is more flagrant or when it is in a more im- 
portant area.” This is the Diminution Mechanism. 

(2) And the one we put this way: “Someone should 
do something about this violation of freedom. It is really 
out of my field—but just wait until it hits my department 
(or school, or group, or nation) and then I will make my- 
self felt.” This is the Specialization Mechanism. 

(3) And then the one in which we contemplate the im- 
potence and insignificance of one person or one organiza- 
tion, as compared with the portentous, powerful forces on 
the other side. We decide that to express ourselves foolishly 
at this time would be futile and imprudent. This is the 
Impotence Mechanism. 
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(4) And the familiar procedure of weighing the rela- 
tive values of doing something now, or of preserving our 
“vood name and status” so that we may do something else 
another day. This is the Conservation Mechanism. 

(5) And the argument: “I don’t want to declare my- 
self and thus separate myself from those with whom I 
disagree. Perhaps we should not discuss anything on 
which we are not in general agreement.” This is the Tolera- 
tion Mechanism. 


Many other mechanisms could be described, but these 
five should be enough to provide a brief checklist the next 


time we seek to justify our failure to act on an issue in- 


volving freedom. The errors in the reasoning of each case 


are quite obvious, yet all of us are capable of great in- 
genuity in concealing the fallacies when a new situation 
arises. 

Thus far in this article the assumption has been that all 
of us want to play a part in exercising. preserving and ex- 
tending freedom. Three steps have been suggested: (1) to 


be aware of the fact that your freedom is in trouble: (2) 


Z) to 
recognize that you share some responsibility for the uncer- 
tain state of freedom: (3) to understand some of the com- 
mon mechanisms by which individuals are wont to excuse 


themselves for their failures to exercise freedom. 


God's children must be free 


The fourth step for all of us is to understand more fully 
the true meaning of freedom and to recommit ourselves 
to the ideals of freedom. We have become a people who 
are as shocked to hear freedom denied as to see it practiced. 


lf we are to find ourselves truly exercising, preserving 
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and extending freedom, we must know what freedom 
means, not only in the philosophical terms discussed by 
M. M. Thomas (in this issue) but also in the practical 
terms of our daily lives as citizens. We must realize that 
the nature of freedom is such that it can be maintained and 
shared only by practicing it, and that even one person 
standing firm in the name of freedom (as Edward R. Mur- 
row did when he opposed Senator McCarthy) can provide 
a solid foothold for thousands more. Then we must commit 
ourselves to freedom, not as something to be maintained 
for ourselves over against the claims of society but as 
something we uphold for the benefit of society itself. And, 
not as something we believe in because “We are Ameri- 


cans.” give our devotion 


but as something to which we 
because it is essential to the fulfillment of our stature as 


children of God. 


Students, stand your ground 


The fifth and final step in our program—not necessarily 
in time or in sequence, for these steps will intermingle and 
interact continually—is to act in freedom and on behalf 
of freedom at any point and on every occasion. Oppor- 
tunities for action in exercising and extending freedom 
will present themselves continually to any observant per- 
son or group. We will welcome controversy and find crea- 
tive ways of using it for personal and group growth. We 
will be alert to nullify instances of censorship, restrictions 
on free exchange of ideas, and movements to enforce ortho- 
doxy of thought and expression. We will provide oppor- 
tunities for sharing divergent views and find many in- 
stances in which we can challenge non-disloyalty oaths, 
student spying, repressive political measures, and other 
pressures toward conformity. We will treat people as 
human beings, judging their ideas without pre-judging 
their humanity. We will think and act as free men. And 
then we will find that we are yeast within the loaf, centers 
of virile freedom in an inert society. 

The loaf is in dire need of your yeast. else it certainly 
will fall flat. The time-worn cycle of history has been from 
fetters to faith, from faith to freedom, from freedom to 
folly, from folly to fear, and from fear back to fetters 
again. Let us heed the plainly written warnings of the past 
and turn toward faith and freedom before it is too late. 


Student. hold firm! Stand your ground! Gain new ground! 


By Frank L. Wright, Executive Secretary of the 
YMCA at University of Washington, Seattle. 








political freedom 


and the gospel of forgiveness 


the true community is the community of forgiven sinners 


Oneness in the world is found at the foot of the Cross 


where men know themselves to be one in sin and one in forgiveness 


ProrLE TODAY ARE DEEPLY CONSCIOUS of what is popularly 
called our tragic predicament. Over and over again, out 
atomic scientists and our statesmen use the word “pre- 
dicament.” When Sir Winston Churchill was given the 
Nobel Prize last December he said. “We have entered an 
era of storm and tragedy. Rarely in history have brutal 
facts so dominated thought or such widespread individual 
virtue found so dim a collective focus. The fearful question 
confronts us: Have our problems got beyond our control?” 
We are indeed in a tragic predicament when so able a 
statesman as Mr. Churchill uses such strong words con- 
cerning the problems that are getting beyond our control. 

Herbert Butterfield, the famous English historian. says 
that we can no longer think of history in the old terms of 
eood men fighting bad men. He says that “The central fact 
is that our situation contains elements of conflict irrespec- 
live ol the Spec ial wi kedness ol any ot the parties con 
cerned. And when a battle occurs we tend to feel sorry for 
both parties, rather than for one more than the other.” It 
is not that one group of nations is especially wicked, but 
that all seem to be caught up in a structure of tragedy, a 
predicament from which there is no escape. Our age ts 
becoming conscious of having neglected a whole dimension 
of human life. It is becoming conscious of tragedy. of a 


predicament of sin. 


Knowledge cannot save man from his plight 

What is the problem of man? Both the evolutionary and 
the revolutionary views of progress hold that the central 
problem of man is ignorance, and that ignorance can be 


conquered by knowledge. Therefore the only thing people 


need is knowledge: real deliverance lies in man’s knowledge. 


The modern secular faith is that reason has the capacity 


to deliver man from all his evils. Only an obscurantist 
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would say that reason has achieved nothing. However. we 
are becoming conscious of the fact that knowledge does not 
deliver man from his central problems. On the contrary, 
knowledge itself is used by some force in us for its own 
Jalse purposes. 

The old idea was that reason is the source of all free- 
dom and that all deliverance comes through man’s reason. 
Science itself helps shatter this idea, for it has often 
shown reason to be rationalization and nothing more. Much 
reasoning has been found to be not reasoning proper. but 
purely a rationalizing of our interests and our own selfish 
ends. Reason has been unmasked, in a sense, as a screen 
behind which the self can pursue its own goals of self- 
aggrandizement. Psychoanalysts tell us the same thing: 
that reason is often rationalization, behind which the self 
follows ends of its own choosing. 

There is a growing consciousness that knowledge and 
reason are themselves the instruments of a self which is 
not controlled by knowledge and cannot be redeemed by 
knowledge. Rather. knowledge is used by the self for its 
own ends. Knowledge cannot save the self. for knowledge 
itself needs salvation. Knowledge cannot deliver the self 
from its predicament. The self transcends knowledge. 
transcends mind, and uses the mind for its purposes. 
The question is. “How can we prevent the self from using 


knowledge for its own purposes?” 


We are caught in endless self-contradiction 

From whence can the deliverance of the self come? It 
is precisely in the problem of the self that we feel our- 
selves alienated. We feel involved in endless self-contradic- 
tion. Not that the self is evil. but that when the self seeks 
the good. it does evil. And when it increases in virtue it 
really produces a new evil of self-righteousness. [t is not 
that man has no ideals. but that he fears he cannot achieve 
his ideals. This is a situation of self-contradiction. We want 
to love. but love is impossible because of this contradiction. 

Freedom is meaningless while self-alienation remains 
unconquered, It is precisely here that the Bible has a word 
to say. The story of the creation is not a scientific account. 
lt resembles a cartoon more than a portrait. and like a 
cartoon may reveal more of the character of the person than 
a portrait does. The Bible story of creation deals with the 
problem of the self. When on the first day God created 
heaven and earth he found his work good. On the second 
day and the third day he found it good. and on the sixth 


day. after the creation of man, he pronounced it very good. 


by M. M. THOMAS 
Youth Secretary of the Mar Thoma Church in Travancore, 
India and a delegate to the recent World Assembly of 
Churches in Evanston. This article comprises excerpts from 
the recording of his addresses to the annual meeting of the 
Vational Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA, Septem- 
ber 1954. Mimeographed copies of the two addresses are avail- 
ahle from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN at 50 cents. 
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(nd it was not only man’s soul that pleased him. Male and 


female created He them, and found them very good. Our 
body structures, our sex instincts, these were pleasing to 
God. He made no distinction between mind and body; it 


was the whole man that God created and found very good. 


Where did evil come from? 

The story of the serpent is of extreme importance. When 
Karl Barth was asked whether he believed in the serpent 
he said, “I don’t know whether | believe in it, but every 
day | hear a serpent telling me: “You shall be like God. ” 
This is a picture of a self created by God as good, and of a 
self rebelling against God because the self wants to elevate 
itself to the place of God. It wants to set itself at the center 
of the whole universe. “Ye shall be like God.” says the ser- 
pent. That is precisely the temptation. 

When man elevates himself to the center, he occupies in 
his own life the place which belongs only to God—-he is in 
rebellion against God. “I do not want God as my sovereign, 
| shall be my own sovereign.” The source of all evil is 
emancipation from God. When the self has put itself in 
God's place at the center of the whole of life, the result is 
not that man’s values disappear but that they are corrupted 
by self-seeking and self-righteousness. 

St. Paul. when he speaks about this source of evil in the 
first chapter of Romans, says. “When they knew God they 
glorified him not as God.” Man’s goodness lies in glorify- 
ing God as God. Paul continues: “Neither were (they) 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations and their 
foolish heart was darkened, and professing themselves to be 
wise they became fools. and changed the glory of the un- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man —-and therefore the contradictions of human life 
arise. The contradictions begin where the self of man, 
created by God with finite freedom. wants to become infinite 
in his freedom. The finite freedom of man is certainly good 

God has created it good, but when man wants to become 
infinite and wants to become the center of the whole uni- 
verse. and wants all other people, the whole universe, to 
revolve around him, he is replacing God by himself. This 
is spiritual pride, the source of all evil and self-contradic- 
tion In man. 

“The Grand In- 


quisitor’” in The Brothers Karamazov is: it is not from the 


Dostoevsky’s main theme in the story 
bad man that badness arises: it is from the good man, 
when he pursues his goals with self-righteousness. 

We learn from history that it is the good men who have 
created evil. Think of all the moral crusades and the holy 
crusades. Why are the communists today so tyrannical? It 
is because they have a scheme of redemption for the whole 
world. Why is America in danger of becoming tyrannical? 
Because it is self-righteous about its democracy and wants 
to save the whole world for democracy. The ideal of creat- 
ing the Kingdom of God by one’s self, whether by one 
nation or by one person, leads in the direction of the Grand 


Inquisitor, Continued on next page 








gospel of forgiveness 


One who engages in a holy crusade becomes involved in 


Continued 


self-contradiction. Evil is not something separate from 
eoodness but it is the « orruption of goodness: it is inherent 
in goodness. And that is why St. Paul, writing to the Ro- 
mans, speaks of the inner war, “the war in my members,” 
and says. “I love the good but I cannot do it.” The prob- 
lem of man ts not that he does not love goodness. but that 
he is self-alienated and therefore he cannot do the things 


that are eood. 


Reconciliation through Christ 
Who will deliver me from endless frustration and con- 
tradiction, from the self-alienation of man? At this point 
the Bible speaks of deliverance through Christ: God was 
in Christ reconciling the world. That is the Gospel. The 
opposite to the word alienation is the word reconciliation. 
How does God reconcile? He became man. And not the 


le but the eood ones ¢ onspired together to crucity 


bad peop 
him. This hecomes very clear when you look al the forces 
that crucified Jesus: Rome and the Pharisees. The Pan 
Romana was of great value in creating peace in the world. 
We do great injustice to the Pharisees if we fail to realize 
that they were a conscientious people. They earnestly tried 
to obey the moral law. with all its legalism. but in that 
process they created self-righteousness. 

What is the reconciled life? It is to be forgiven sinners. 
lo live as forgiven sinners is called freedom. or deliver- 
ance. We no longer search endlessly for our own righteous- 
ness. for we know we cannot get it. We have ceased working 
for our own righteousness and have come to the cross to 
confess that we are murderers of Christ. In this act we 
have confronted not only his wrath and his judgment but 
also his forgiveness. That is what is meant by “confronting 
Christ.” Christ reveals us for what we are, men alienated 
from God and from man and from ourselves. The cross is 
the revelation of human nature. At the same time the cross 
is the revelation of God’s love—redeeming, delivering man 
from that alienation. It is precisely, therefore. at the cross 


of Christ that we find our sin and our forgiveness of sins. 


Implications for the community 

Man is searching for community. but he is endlessly 
frustrated. The true community is the community of for- 
civen sinners. The oneness in the world is found at the foot 
of the cross where men know themselves to be one in sin. 
and therefore one in forgiveness. There is no other source. 

However, there are many other ways of building commu- 
nity. Race can be made the basis of community: but it cre- 
ates wars with other races. Nation can be made the basis of 
community: but it creates wars with other nations. An 
ideology may be made the basis of community: but it 
creates wars with other ideologies. All attempts to build 
community on the basis of some aspect of human nature 
will end in frustration. 


At the foot of the cross we shall find ourselves. One in 


sin first, and one in forgiveness. Jesus Christ, speaking of 
community, told the story of the Pharisee and the Publican 
who went to the temple to pray. One said, “I thank you O 
Lord, that | am not like one of these Publicans—I am so 
good.” The other prayed, “Be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
The Pharisee. affirming his self-righteousness, created divi- 
sion. It is only when we are prepared to be at the cross, 


confessing together our sins, that community is possible. 


Political freedom and forgiveness 

Democracy is in danger of Pharisaic self-righteousness. 
It is not possible for two political parties to cooperate when 
one of the two thinks it has the total scheme of redemption 
and regards the other party as treasonable. Democracy can- 
not function in such a situation. Democracy can thrive only 
in a community in which the various members know that 
the truth which any party holds is partial and perverted: 
all who come together at the cross have need of forgiveness. 
The doctrine of the cross therefore is directly relevant to 
the very basis of democracy, and the only way in which de- 
mocracy can grow is in the experience of forgiveness. 

How can a state keep from becoming totalitarian? H 
the state becomes the be-all and end-all of life, then man 
becomes a pawn of the state. But if man’s destiny is in 
Christ. then the state must serve man’s destiny. That is the 
basis for the statement that the Sabbath is made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath: industry is made for man, 
and not man for industry: the state is made for man, and 
not man for the state. 

We must redefine freedom—political freedom, social 
freedom, academic freedom—in the light of the gospel of 
forgiveness, truly seeking the community of forgiven sin- 
ners, if we would establish the basis of charity, which is 
the root of real freedom. An open society can be built only 
if we can get away from an absolute devotion to our own 
causes and values and know ourselves to be sinners in need 
of redemption. 

Reinhold Niebuhr says that we will have better success 
in our strugg'e against a fanatical force if we do not be- 
come fanatic ourselves, and if we are a ‘bit uncertain con- 
cerning our own purity and virtue. We are able to work for 
democracy only if we are able to judge democracy and 
transcend democracy, and not try to make it a god. 

In Christianity, Diplomacy and War, Herbert Butterfield 
makes a strong plea for the relevance of the gospel, of the 
forgiveness of sins in the international arena. The great 
menace to civilization today, he says, is between great or- 
ganized systems of self-righteousness, each system delighted 
te find the other wicked. He says that we must beware of 
self-righteousness. and beware of forming a system counter 
to communism that may end by becoming very much like 
the system of communism which it opposes. One of the 
greatest of the evils of communism is its self-righteousness. 
If democracy should also become self-righteous nothing 
will remain of democracy. Civilization itself requires the 


doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. 
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FREEDOM TO BE A CHARACTER 


To be different when it is honest to be different, to have the courage 


lo express ones own convictions 


WHENEVER A STUDENT HAS AN UNORTHODOX IDEA. even if 
he has any ideas, he runs the risk of being tagged “a char- 
acter.” We feel more comfortable when difference can be 
explained as oddity. When a classmate who likes purple 
wears a purple suit to class, we excuse his nonconformity 
with established male clothing habit by classifying him as 

“character.” If a student doesn’t regard the stadium as 
the center of campus existence and spends Saturday after- 
noons checking his classroom economics against the price- 
support experience of some farmers come to town. we size 
up this abnormal behaviour with the assuring judgment, 
“He's a character.” 

We don't quite ridicule “characters,” yet we don't accept 
them as associates. We don’t know what to do with them. 
except file them away in a separate category. Even so, most 
of us sense at times that these “characters” speak for a 
hidden integrity that cries out within us for expression. 
But our need to be approved holds us back firmly. for we 
know that being “different” is not the way to live and 
prosper in our world. “Let's face it” drowns out “Let’s be 
honest with ourselves.” There is no risk in reading about 
and honoring the individuality of Socrates, St. Paul. Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Albert Schweitzer—but it is definitely 
dangerous to trust our own. So the god of conformity holds 
us securely in a position of mediocrity, and freedom has 
hecome an empty word. 

Peter Viereck. history professor at Mt. Holyoke College 


and a Pulitzer Prize winner. has observed that an increas- 


this is our God-given freedom 


ing number of scholarship recommendation blanks. when 
hilled in by faculty members, ask questions such as, “Is 
your student well adjusted? is he a good mixer? a regular 
fellow?” Dr. Viereck calls this the collegiate version of the 
“mass-man. He dares to suggest that the new hero of our 
day must be the “unadjusted man” who can discriminate 
sharply between “current ephemeral fads” and things that 
are true and permanent. 

President Nathan Pusey of Harvard has described the 
true business of liberal education as greatness. While great- 
ness may sometimes come to the “regular fellows” it more 
often comes to those whose integrity leads them to break 
through the superficial patterns which cramp greatness of 
mind and spirit. 

Yet the ideal of greatness of character is currently being 
exchanged for the ideal of adjustment. We stand at an 
abyss of sterility wherein many who, professing devotion 
to freedom, look askance at anyone who has fresh ideas or 
who is critical of popular concepts. We suspect him of being 
an unwitting fellow traveler. In our world the worst char- 
acteristic is tension: the best is a mimeograph mind 
which faithfully copies the stencil of the crowd. The new 


road to salvation is adjustment. 


Not all tension is destructive 
There are various kinds of tensions and not all are la- 


mentable or unChristian. There is the throttling tension 


Continued on next page 
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to be a character 


Continued 


that derives trom a lack of strength of character. This ten- 
sion results in civil war within the personality. It nourishes 
lear. timidity, pretense. This tension is destructive of the 
freedom to be an individual. 

But tragically, our concern over the evil power of such 
inner tensions has been extended to an attempt to protect 
the personality from tensions between itself and situations 
outside. We exalt appeasement to conditions which are 
intolerable. 

The Christian faith calls every student to be a “char- 
acter.” This is not a call for attention-attracting conduct. 
In the Christian sense, being a character means being dif- 
ferent when it is honest to be different. It means that a per- 
son thinks his own thoughts and is responsible for his own 
acts. In this sense, characters are a primary need in our 
time and perhaps are our greatest need. 

Qur national thought and temper are so permeated with 
conformity to the lockstep of the mass-mind that even the 
high-priests of “popular” religion are caught up in it. They 
glibly rewrite the Christian faith, making it jibe with 
popular values of success and power and laissez faire. All 
the positive thinking in the world, all the religious “hada- 
col” designed to bring peace of mind, cannot obscure those 
fundamental aspects of Christianity which condemn at- 
tempts to equate goodness with material success. 

The Christian faith calls us to maladjustment to our 
world. A student who follows dehumanizing material idols 
in his vocational choice may be a well adjusted person, but 
he stands in risk of spiritual death. The popular ideal of 
the well-adjusted person is merely a sophisticated version 
of the old con ept of the respe table man——-he whose words. 
thoughts and acts conform to the prevailing superficial 


Freedom to be one’s self 

The Christian notion of freedom ts vastly larger than 
the concept that freedom is freedom from interference by 
the government. Its more profound insight is that true free- 
dom is the capa ity to express who | am. It is freedom to 
fulfill my own human potentialities. This God-given de- 
mand of freedom is the need to be valued for who | am: 
it is a human being expressing his craving for love and his 
need to offer it through the complex of his own intellect. 
talents. emotions and heritage. As human beings created 
in the image of God who is Love. every one has this need. 
But each one expresses and fulfills it differently, depending 
on the cluster of individual endowments that make up his 
unique personality, his own combination of intellect. emo- 
tion, and creative gifts. 

Every human being equally has the need to live in a 
community of love with his human brothers and with God. 
\ true community can exist only as we receive love both 


from God and from our brothers. and as we offer our love 


to both. This common need is the basis of the respect ac- 
corded to all human beings as the equal children of God, 
equally needing love and respect, if they are to fulfill their 
potentialities as individuals. 


Conformity suffocates the person one was meant to be 

Ironically, even while we are most vigorous in expressing 
our political freedom, we are suspicious and distrustful of 
this most basic freedom. We rarely accept a person for his 
individual uniqueness: nor do we honor his freedom to 
realize and express his own individual character. As a 
young person develops he finds that acceptance depends 
on his conformity to external standards: the way he dresses. 
the ideas he expresses or leaves unsaid, the charm that 
hides his true feelings, the trivial chit-chat he can turn on 
and off, the persons he rejects and the ones he cultivates as 
intimate associates, the frozen attitudes he must mimic in 
exchange for the prestige of being a regular fellow and one 
of the crowd. His innate need to be accepted as a free indi- 
vidual becomes converted into a frantic effort to overhaul 
who he really is to fit the blueprints of what the crowd 
around him expects him to be. He conforms. even if it 
means desperately playing false roles. 

Many of us habitually trust partial or false acceptance. 
so that in blind confusion we can’t define who we are, nor 
would we respect ourselves if we could form a true defini- 
tion. But why take chances? Those who deviate from estab- 
lished patterns thereby risk majority acceptance: they are 
“characters.” 

But if the true business of liberal education——in Dr. 
Pusey’s word—-is greatness, then our study and life in col- 
lege will bring us into fellowship with the great minds and 
spirits of the agesthe true characters of history. Such an 
experience will bring us heightened insight and vision, will 
make us sensitive to whom we truly are and whom we 
might become. 

The Christian faith takes one to Jesus—-who was not 
adjusted to the crowd and was derided and rejected by it. 
Positive thinking didn’t make him successful. Peace of 
mind did not allow him to adjust his integrity and great- 
ness to evil. To the last he lived under tension. and like an 
enemy of the crowd he was nailed on a cross. We have the 
audacity to designate this greatest day of maladjustment 
as Good Friday! For it is Christ who reveals the quality 
of life that is rightfully ours: who beckons us to have faith 
in his mighty love and acceptance, wherein we might daily 
grow as members of his wholeness, children of God and 


inheritors of eternal joy and freedom. 


By A. L. KERSHAW, Minister in Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Oxford, Ohio 
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at home in college 


So YOURE SETTING UP A NEW HOME? This article is not a 
leaf from a guidebook for the newly married; it is ad- 
dressed to men and women who have left their family 
homes and have come to college. A college room however 
small or hideously decorated, however inconvenient and 
lacking in closet space, is one’s private castle for five-sixths 
of the year, for four or more years. In future years, when 
one has had many other homes, this one will be remem- 
bered as a very important dwelling place. 

Few things so greatly affect us as the place where we 
live: its order or its chaos, our feeling of belonging in it. 
or being at war with it. We'll all have many homes before 
we are old: the family home where we grew up; the col- 
lege room or suite: the apartment acquired with the first 
job and possibly shared with a co-worker; and the apart- 
ment or home, or both in succession, after marriage. Each 
one of these homes should be a place worthy of the name. 
It should be a spot where leisure can be enjoyed, where 
friends can come, where rest and relaxation await and 
where solitude and reflection can be enjoyed. 

This prescription calls for something other than a topsy- 
turvy checkroom in return for rent duly paid to the college 
bursar. But how can the run-of-the-mill college room be- 


come a scholar’s haven ? 


Have courage: you can do something with that room 
Probably no experience in life will be grimmer than the 
first look at your college room. Unless you are one of the 
few who will be moving into a new dormitory or fraternity 
house, your room will have many reminders of the turbu- 
lent generations who preceded you. To cover the scars, to 
give character to listless furniture, to cope with odd-sized 
windows, with dull uniformity, this really takes courage 


and resourcefulness! The time has come for roommates to 


take stock. 
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What do you require of a room? 


This tiny room must fulfill many of the functions that a 
full-sized house provides for a family. So, make a careful 
inventory of the uses you will make of the room: dressing 
and grooming: studying, reading and writing; sewing, 
mending and care of clothing: entertaining; enjoyment of 
arts, crafts, or hobbies; and sleeping. Ordinarily, washing 
and ironing and preparation of meals do not have to be 
done in the room, but keep them in mind if they have to 
he included. The reason for this inventory is the planning 
that needs to be done, so that the right tools and sufficient 
space can be allowed. Each function should have its own 
area, and the needful articles be put in that place. The 
number of closets and drawers should be noted and divided 
fairly between the roommates. The predominant color of 
walls or woodwork or floor should be observed, as well as 
the exposure of the room, if it has a window. Your color 
selections should be guided by the amount of sunlight: in 
general, sunny colors for dark rooms, cool colors for bright 
rooms. Your college rules concerning rooms should be con- 
sulted. 


What resources are available? 


The primary resource that makes a room livable is order. 
Having a place for everything helps keep everything in its 
place. Grouping the materials for certain functions greatly 
streamlines the effort required in using them. Two or three 
wastebaskets in the room encourages quick disposal of 
trash. Adequate laundry bags or hampers make for neat 
handling of soiled clothes; shoe bags, hat boxes, dress, suit 
and blanket bags that fit the space in closets help keep 
order and save cleaning bills. They give that bandbox look 
to the things they contain and to the room itself. Those 
inexpensive plastic boxes and dividers for drawers seem 


specially designed for college use; even the knife-fork- 
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AT HOME IN COLLEGE 


Continued 


spoon variety is useful in the desk drawer to hold those 
many oddments. 

Beauty, cleanliness, and usefulness—these possibilities 
are your allies as you try to fulfill the requirements you 
have mapped out for your college room. The colors you 
choose for curtains, bedspreads and pillows (generally you 
have some choice about these ) should please vou, and 
should harmonize with the prevailing color scheme. Un- 
fortunate is the student who moves into a room painted in 
dormitory buff, that strange mixture found only on college 
painters’ charts. A green color scheme combined with it 
will give the room a vivid look guaranteed to induce jaun- 
dice in the occupants. Yellow doesn’t harmonize with it: 
red sets the teeth on edge: blue makes it an institutional 
cell. Another student may find that his Scotch plaid 
blankets, his red leather chair must live with the Heavenly 
Blue morning glories which bloom in long lines on the 
wall paper of his new room. In general, solid colors are 
easiest to live with in a small room. They give more leeway 
in making color combinations than does a frenzy of stripes. 
floral pieces and brocades. A chenille spread in a rich dark 
color is the sunimum bonum tor the college room. Avail- 
able in a mouth-watering selection of colors. it gives an ait 
of elegance to the room, and is wonderfully easy to keep 
clean. Leave it at the laundromat at nine and by noon pick 
it up all clean and dry and fluffed! 

Every article and every piece of furniture in the college 
room must pass the rigid test of usefulness. In your future 
homes there will be space for great-great grandmother s 
spinning wheel. or the large and elegant wild-cherry secre- 
tary that will be your inheritance. but the college room 
must be useful and streamlined for your swift-paced life. 


The desk of the college room deserves your first considera- 


tion. Spend all you can for a good desk lamp! And plan 
free open spaces for your desk top. Let there be no more 
than a few reference books on it beside the lamp, so that 
the primary activity of college life, study, will be as invit- 


ing and as unencumbered as possible. 


Your room reveals you 

Every room says something about its inhabitants. even 
the disordered checkroom, which says volumes. Decide in 
advance what your college room will tell. The ubiquitous 
bulletin board is the center of much that expresses your- 
self. Here is the place for pictures of the family, the boy 
and girl friends, and favorite places. Here hang the dance 
programs, the invitations, the gay clutter of college life 
that just can’t yet be put away in memory books or the 
homestead attic. Recently college girls have been suspend- 
ing a couple of yards of fishnet from the picture moulding. 
To the net they clip or staple all the addenda of college life. 
If you have one such set-up, don’t clutter the walls with 
other small pictures or prints. One other large picture that 
really means something to you will probably be enough. 

Something in the room ought to be a treasure from home 
and family. For girls it is often dishes or silver spoons, not 
valuable heirlooms. It could be something made precious 
by use and associations at home. A few such things. maybe 
the childhood teddy bear for the bed, or the old doll, add 
to the feeling of depth and dimension in life. They say: “I 
have this life at college, but | have had and still have a 
life at home.” The equipment for one’s hobbies give an 
individual look to the room: the record player, the photog- 
raphy equipment, the tennis rackets, the bowling balls. 

All in all, the comfort, hominess. and graciousness of 
the college room reflect the inward characteristics of the 
tenants. 

and let our ordered lives confess 


The beauty of thy peace. 





These Fellowships 


are essentially (Qualities required of applicants are: 





the Danforth 
Graduate Fellowships 


Open to senior men u ho plan 
to enter teaching profession 


Undergraduate men students who 
have thought of college teaching as 
their life vocation may want to give 
consideration to the invitation to apply 
for a Danforth Graduate Fellowship. 
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“relationships of encouragement” which 
the Danforth Foundation § establishes 
through fifty annual appointments with 
young men who at the time of applying 
have had no graduate work but expect 
to begin their graduate program the 
following September and intend to 
complete their doctorates. 

The objective of the program is to 
provide American education with a 
larger number of well-trained teachers 
who bring Christian insight into their 
discipline. This is the fourth year that 
the Fellowships have been offered. 


outstanding academic ability, person- 
ality which gives promise of success in 
the classroom, integrity and character 
which includes both faith and commit- 
ment in some sector of Christian tra- 
dition. 

With appointment goes financial aid 
according to the individual’s need: a 
maximum of $1.800 for single and of 
$2.400 for married Fellows. A Dan- 
forth Fellow may carry concurrently 
with appointment such other fellow- 
ships as the Rhodes Scholarship, the 
Fulbright Fellowship, and many others. 
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| OF WORSHIP 


freedom and decision in college life 


Invocation: O Son of Man, known at weddings and sup- 
pers and on the roads: faithful at worship, a friend in 
many households: enable us to weigh wisely all activities 
and occasions on campus. Give us such a sure sense of what 
is important that we may most fruitfully alot our time to 
our studies, our sports, our clubs. our dating. our friends 
and our church: to the end that we may be true stewards of 
time and skill. through Him of whom it was said that He 


did all things well, even Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


livMN: Where cross the crowded ways of life. 


SCRIPTURE: Romans 12:15-21. 


Lirany: Eternal God, we praise and glorify thee. we pro- 
claim joy before thee. for thy manifest blessings in this 
community of academic study: 


For sound learning and exciting truth we may find here, 
enlarging our acquaintance with ourselves, thy world, and 
thee 

We thank thee from our hearts, O Lord. 


For teachers and counselors, deans and coaches, libra- 
rians and masters of research, and all others whose sharing 
of themselves shares also great truth 

We thank thee from our hearts, O Lord. 


For Christian roots in all our learning, for the Church 
in campus life, for worship and prayer and Christian disci- 
pline among faculty and students 

We thank thee from our hearts, O Lord. 


Our prayer and our caring, O God, hold up to thee: All 
students or faculty who feel alone, confused, put aside, or 
haunted with unreality and futility in their work, and who 
need thee as Father and us as brother or sister or friend. 


Our prayer and our caring, O God, hold up to thee: 
Young people who seeking emancipation have entered a 
new thralldom to unworthy thinking or behaving. now obe- 


dient to group ways which they would not at the first have 
chosen. 


Our prayer and our caring, O God, hold up to thee: 
Leaders of campus spiritual life among students or faculty, 
that they may be strong, quick-thinking, never apologetic 
and never dull, brave to declare Christian truth amid the 
attractions of materialism and the eager preoccupations of 
secular life. 


QO thou whom the people called Teacher, knowledge of 
whose truth has set men at liberty in every generation, 
grant us the grace to be faithful when we are surrounded 
with likable unbelief, the grace to be trustful among gen- 
teel scoffers. the staying power of Christian commitment 
even when doubt seems most reasonable. So may we en- 
dure as seeing him who is invisible, even our strong Savior 
Jesus Christ. Amen.* 


Prayer: O God, our heavenly Father, from whom com- 
eth every good and perfect gift; we pray that thy wisdom 
may guide and prosper our work and games: our clubs and 
societies: that we may grow in the love of all that is true 
and honest and of good report; and when we go out into 
the world may we carry with us the ideal and the power of 


service which thou dost give us in thy Son. Amen.® 


Prepared by Alfred C. Payne, Secretary, Southern Area, Student YMCA. Re- 
sources: (1) “The Student Prayerbook,” No. 87. (2) “The Student Prayer- 
book,” Selections from No. 46. (3) “A Book of Prayers for Students,” p. 163. 
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the ancient partnership 


of classroom 


Ando student ORGANIZATION 


AccoRDING TO THE RECORD, wine, women and song. brawl- 
ing. gambling and disturbing the peace—all were part of 
the pattern of extra-curricular activity in the medieval uni- 
versities. More discreetly now, conviviality and dissipa- 
tion are still met with in modern university life. The medi- 
eval scholar set the pattern of chronic financial embarrass- 
ment which still is the hallmark of the university man. 
These, however, are superficial similarities between college 
life today and that of the middle ages. 

The basic continuity of university life lies deeper. It is 
rooted in the capacity for organization which makes the 
university possible. The principle of organized intellectual 
effort is the key to the development of the university. 
whether demonstrated in student government, clubs, socie- 
ties. or classes. From this point of view. extra-curricular 


organization is indispensable to the university. 


Medieval origin of student government 

Some of the early universities. Bologna for example. 
were administered principally by students. Trends toward 
“community government” and other forms of student par- 
ticipation in university administration, stand in an ancient 
tradition. Both medieval and modern universities have 
relied on the capacity of students to form effective self- 
governing organizations. Whether subtle and indirect as 
at Oxford, or public and systematic as at Bologna. Antioch. 
or Berea, student government has always been an essential 
part of the life of the college. Over the centuries it has had 
a remarkably effective record, especially in view of the 
fact that the mores it enforces are less clearly and more 
liberally defined than in most other communities. 

The medieval university's achievement of organization 
was almost miraculous. Medieval university life was rough. 
undisciplined, gauche. Yet there was a love of learning in 
students which moved them to defend the university stoutly 


against a hostile and brutal society. Without their tough, 


By MARGARET FISHER, Dean of Students in 
the University of Buffalo. Dr. Fisher was formerly 
a member of the staff of the Student YWCA. 


happy vitality, their genius for organization, medieval 
scholars and their institutions would never have survived. 

\t Paris in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stu- 
dents from abroad were at the mercy of conscienceless 
shopkeepers and landlords. The students banded together 
in “nations” for mutual protection against gouging, profi- 
teering. assault. The “nations” rallied to defend the uni- 
versity against the Paris mob, and their members led the 
student migrations away from Paris when life in the city 
became intolerable for scholars. From thirteenth-century 
Paris to twentieth-century California and Texas, many a 
threat to the intellectual enterprise of the university has 
been averted by the capacity of students and faculty to 
organize in common defense against religious. moral. po- 


litical, or purely frivolous attacks. 


Student organizations helped develop the university 

Student organizations have played an important part 
in the development of the university. At Bologna, certain 
rectors who failed to serve the interest of the university 
were censured by the student governors, or were dismissed. 
Very early in the history of Harvard University. students 
started the move which roused the community to dismiss 
a president who embezzled the funds of the college and 
starved its students. Positive and direct measures in the 
tradition of the Harvard incident are still used. when the 
welfare of the college is endangered. More common today 
however. are the indirect influences of student organiza- 
tion on the college and its curriculum. 

The tradition of dramatic and musical activities at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge has been maintained for several cen- 
turies by voluntary extra-curricular activity. The Stur- 
bridge Fair at Cambridge included a festival of drama. 
along with games of skill and games of chance. When 
Cambridge turned to Restoration comedy, Oxford main- 
tained a sound Shakespearean tradition which has contin- 
ued to the present day. 

These drama and music groups were proud chauvinists. 
The Oxford Union Dramatic Society complained in 1733 
that the Vice-Chancellor had disrupted their activities by 
permitting “one Handel, a foreigner” to perform “for his 
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Vedieval classroom. From an old engraving 


own benefit in the University theatre.” But Handel was 
well liked at Oxford and in later years Acis and Galatea, 
{thalia, and other works were performed there “with great 
success before an enormous brilliant audience.” 

In the early American colleges. extra-curricular activi- 
ties were a means of supplementing the curriculum of the 
college. In a day when contemporary literature was in 
disrepute in the universities, student literary societies pro- 
vided for study of current literature, for debate, publica- 
tion. and forums on current writing and public issues of 
the day. These societies gave students access to good libra- 
ries. In 1862 Oberlin literary societies owned 3.000 vol- 
umes to the college library’s 6,000. As early as 1809, when 
the Yale library owned about 3.000 books. the Yale literary 
societies had approximately 700 books apiece. Beginning 
with the Yale Lit, in 1836, the societies produced a con- 
tinuous tradition of college publications. The student mag- 
azines helped fix the fashion of magazine reading which is 
characteristically American. And by the 1850s. when Presi- 
dent Tappan introduced instruction in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature at Michigan, the curriculum began to catch 
up with the interests of students in this area. 


Extra-curricular contribution to science and politics 

\n aspect of extra-curricular organizations which is not 
widely recognized is their contribution to the growth of 
modern science. Groups of men who cultivated an extra- 
curricular interest in mathematics and natural philosophy 
at the universities organized groups such as the Royal 
Society to continue their work after leaving college. At 
Wadham College. Oxford. early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. John Wilkins gathered a group whose membership 
included. at one time or another, Christopher Wren, John 
Locke. Robert Boyle, Thomas Sydenham, and others who 
became distinguished scientists. This group included men 
who became founders and members of the Royal Society. 

Extra-curricular activity has played an active part in 
the development of the social sciences. The voluntary social 


service groups and settlements of university students have 
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supplied data and provided the organization through which 
the systematic study of society could begin. The traditions 
of political and social action in the universities run from 
the influence of the Sorbonne on French and Parisian polli- 
tics. through the great Whig and Tory clubs of Cambridge 
and Oxford to contemporary Young Democrat and Young 
Republican clubs, Students for Democratic Action, and 
other political groups in the United States. 

American colleges frequently take direct action in po- 
litical matters of their day. A century ago Oberlin College 
was a station on the Underground Railway, and many a 
slave stopped there on the way from Kentucky to Canada 
and freedom. In our own day Washington University, 
Smith College and other colleges were as thoroughly 
aroused about a contemporary issue and organized them- 
selves in support of the Atomic Energy Act. Out of such 
activities have come a need which the universities have 
met through research and teaching. Labor organization, 
free silver. town and country planning, race relations, pub- 
lic education, physical education—these are only a few 
of the many issues with which students and faculty mem- 
bers have dealt on a voluntary basis before they developed 
into curriculum courses. 

But issues such as these cannot be taught adequately if 
they remain merely a part of the course offerings of a 
university. If education in these areas is to be realistic, 
members of the university must keep in touch with the 
life of the community as it deals with current issues. The 
development of research and instruction are tremendously 
facilitated by the extra-curricular activity of students and 
faculty members. Eventually new subjects have to be taken 
up in class, for students will want to deal with them. If the 
professor cannot help, in the words of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Handbook, “a student group feels that it may, without 
presumption, invite a distinguished public person to talk 
to it.” 


Some activities are irrelevant to the university 

This is not to say that all extra-curricular activities are 
pertinent to the life of the college. Thorstein Veblen, with 
ample justification, characterized student clubs as “devices 
of politely blameless dissipation,” puerile, adolescent, ty- 
rannical. and useless. But the organizations which con- 
tribute to the intellectual enterprise are those in which stu- 
dents apply the techniques of organization to achieve the 
serious purposes for which the university exists. 

The trend today seems to be toward more activities, and 
more students in activities. With continuing absorption of 
new subjects into the curriculum and the use of extra- 
curricular organizations to broaden the work of students 
in various fields, the partnership of classroom and student 
organizations will continue. Members of the modern uni- 
versity are making good use of the discovery of medieval 
scholars: that knowledge is freely available to those who 
seek it seriously, and particularly to those who seek it to- 


gether. 








a time inventory 


A pe rsonal “time and motion study” 


helps to discover what we actually believe and believe in; 
it is an aid to finding out what we have decided for. and 
against. Religiously speaking. it helps locate the idols 


which have been directing ones activities. 


Inventory time! 


Experimentally it might be helpful to chart the waking 


hours of the past week. How and where did you spend 
your hours? What activity received the hours in which you 


function at peak efficiency? How much time was spent in 


studying and in studied daydreaming? How much 
time did you have with yourself—to meditate. to assimi- 
late and correlate new ideas and experiences? How much 
reading. not related to a classroom assignment. did you 


do? What kind of reading was it? How hours were 


spent in committee meetings. bull sessions? Were vou a 


many 
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spectator or a participant in: class, athletics. worship? 


\ strict accounting of the week will help you answer the 


Where was 17 What was 1 deine? What 


eeneral questions: 


was really tmportan You may discover an affinity with 
4 ! 
Ad i! ; w hie a God asked him where he Was | Adam. WwW cre 
ire you? the answer was that he was hiding. n iked. You 
mav also discover that the po ite answers you have been 
; | ] ° 
giving to parents, classmates, and professors about what ts 
+ Hy iy vs | the ou | he living 
really important and the answers you have been living. 
are not identical! 


Is there a “best buy” for a student's time? 


\fter discovering how you have spent your time. you 
may wish for some kind of supe! cuide to the “best bu 
to the most effective and eflicient use of your time in col- 
lege. Something like the Consumer's Reports which give 
technical and expert guidance on best buys in refrigera- 
tors. TVs and tooth paste, Students prolessors admiinistra- 


tors today are busily engaged in self-evaluation programs, 


a sort of academic pulse-taking. trying to discover what the 


main business of education that is “higher” really is. In 


] 7 


the meantime. what does a student do? 


The re lativists among us have a ready answer: how we 


spend our time and energy is simply a reflectix n of our 


several tastes. Some have a taste for study. some for 


some q 


music. 
r sports, and there is no accounting for taste! The 
old-fashioned among us may. however. accept the descrip- 
Robert L. ¢ 
committed to the 
for the sake of a 


( sing this state- 


tive statement 


Yal 


discove ry 


made by Professor thhoun of 


“colleges and universities are 


truth 


that 
ind communication of 


fuller. more abundant life for mankind.” 


ment as a standard. how does your inventory measure up? 
Where's the “life” in academic life? 

Someone says it Cver vy year: ( ollege would be oreal if 

werent for classes! But how often have you said or 

( he ! ' Vocation on the { olle vce (Ca pus,” Christian S he lar. 





how much tin 
extra-curri. on 


Vovember comes in midpoint of the 


or to laugh co « « @ good 

thought: “This is really living!” C. Wright Mills. writing 
of modern work, made this striking summary: 

rhe amusement of hollow people rests on their own hol- 

lowness and does not fill it up; it does not calm or relax 

them. . Their leisure diverts them from the restless 


grind of their work by the absorbing grind of passive en- 
jovment of glamour and thrills. To modern man leisure is 
the way to spend money, work is the way to make it. 


When the two compete, leisure wins hands down. 


What does give meaning to the time we spend in class. 
in and out of it? For some readers. hours spent in class 
and in class preparation must seem like a “restless grind.” 
Do 


really begin to live shortly after the five o'clock shadow 


Do you use vour leisure simply for diversion? you 
has been properly banished ? 


Would it be accurate to rephrase Mill’s statement: 


To the modern collegian, activities are the way to spend 
time, clesses the occasions for being in college. When the 
two win hands down! 


compet activities 


Study demands a rested mind, and time 

Of all kinds of work, study is among the most favored. 
Yet it carries with it a whole series of “built in” criteria. 
It is difficult if not impossible to study with a sleep-starved 
body and a whirling mind—but who ever heard of going 
te bed in order to be fresh for an eight o'clock? Student- 
ship. if not scholarship, is a most demanding consumer of 
time. Once a laboratory experiment is set in motion it 
cemands your attention and your time——on its own terms. 
Once a seminar project is settled upon, there is the re- 
search, the writing, the ferreting out of facts and the dis- 
carding of pet hunches—and all this in oblivion of an indi- 
vidual’s whims and notions. 

There are few areas of study which, once entered upon. 
do not lead the inquiring mind down the reaches of his- 
tory and out into the troublesome and exciting present. 


Any 


logic and necessity, leads the student inevitably to face 


field of study. when followed in terms of its inner 
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first 


semesier . . . a time to weep 


to examine that elusive thing, time 


the limits of the human mind and the problematic nature 
of the human ego. One does not have to hunt out moral 


and spiritual issues— they 


stare us in the face today in 
physics and in politics. in biology and in business. We do 
not need to invent special activities so much as to become 
aware of the exciting and disturbing questions lurking in 
the unsuspecting lab manual. the novel in American Litera- 


ture, the problems inherent in ROTC. 


Two questions about student activities 


“work” all the We also 


have “leisure.” Many American college and university stu- 


Fortunately we do not 


time. 
dents’ so-called leisure time is not free but must be spent 
in making money to stay in college. Those who have “time 
on their hands” are the privileged who can afford to be 
involved in extra-curricular activities. 

Here there are two closely related moral questions: one 
is directed toward the participant, the other toward the 
activity. It is always a relevant question to ask why am I 
in this? There are many answers, ranging from “It makes 
me feel important” (or “ood” ) to “Here is where I meet 
and serve my neighbor.” Sometimes we simply don’t know 
why someone somehow got us involved and we are up to 
our ears being busy. Collegiate busyness can be an ego- 
screen just as easily as non-participation. Busyness can be 
a semi-narcotic: the busy-ier we are, the less we must face 
ourselves and the more incapable we become of discover- 
ing the actual world. Over-cautious inactivity serves the 
same protective function for the tender ego. 


The question about the activity is: 


is it really worth 


doing? Rest and relaxation are worth while——after hard 
work. After the semi-ascetic discipline of the library. sports 
they 


person and they bring him out of his solitude. Quiet  re- 


are worth doing: meet an actual need of the human 


ceplivity—genuine openness——is a necessity when one is 


involved almost ceaselessly with words, words and the 


i hite ( ollar. Oxford | niversity Press, }). 238. 
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books of which there is no end. Because there are 
genuine differences in the forms of the work we do, there 


ought to be genuine differences in the forms of leisure. 


Where's the pay-off? 


There is wisdom in the folksong which says “you can’t 
marry ten pretty girls.” The sorry fact of life is that you 
cannot be in all activities. And it is an equally sad fact 
of life that you cannot fully develop all your potentialities. 
In spite of all the easy talk about being well-rounded as a 
person, or having a well-balanced diet of study and play, 
of class work and extra-curricular work, the sobering truth 


And to 


is that we do make some decisions as we go along. 
decide is to cut something out. 

The inventory of how you spent your time may indicate 
that you are still courting the ten pretty girls, as yet un- 
able to make up your mind. This is not necessarily bad 
in fact it is probably a good thing. A freshman came into 
an office saying he thought he ought to drop out of college 
for a year, so that he could do some reading and some 
thinking and see some things in perspective. To which the 
natural reply was: What is college for, if not to provide 
the opportunity for reading, thinking, and seeing things in 
perspective? But reading and thinking do come to. stop- 
ping places, and perspective leads to some decisions. 

It is painful for the Christian student to admit that at 
times he uses his work time as an escape from himself and 
from the summons of God to meet Him through careful, 
painstaking. precise thinking and observation. It fs easier 
to sit through a class to find out what | should have read 
but didn’t get around to: it is interesting to attend a bull 
session to find out what opinions | must have had, but 
didn’t really know I had; it is comfortable to find out 
which direction the “wheels” are moving campus life. But 
then the Christian remembers his affinity with Adam—and 
is grateful for the many skillful ways God has of getting 
through to him. 

For it is the Christian’s faith that within and behind 
every bit of solid work, every aspect of his life, he has to 
do with his Creator and Redeemer. He knows that he does 
not bear the final responsibility for becoming a glowing or 
even a religious personality. He knows that making de- 
cisions about how he spends his time will leave him less 
than balanced-—perhaps even maimed in a final spiritual 
sense. But then his final symbol is not the well rounded 
ball. but the tensioned Cross. The Christian student doesn’t 
have to worry or gamble about the big pay-off——his job is 
to discover how to do his work and how to serve his neigh- 
hor. Without resignation but in trust he says with Eccle- 
stastes: 

There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink and find enjoyment in his toil. This also, I saw, 
is from the hand of God; for apart from him, who can eat 
or who can have enjoyment? (RSV 2:24) 


By ROBERT MICKEY, member of the Department of 


Religion, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Linda Bacon and Paul Schrading., newly) 
elected co-chairmen, describe the Annual 
Veeting of the National Student Council 
of the YMCA and YWCA which met in 
early September in Oxford, Ohio. Linda 
is a senior at Albion College, Albion, 
Vichigan. Paul graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in June and is 
studying at the Divinity School of Yale 
University {s co-chairmen of the Na- 
tional Student Council of the YMCA and 
YU CA, Linda and Paul will preside at 
the National Student Assembly during 
the Christmas holidays. 





highlights of NSCY 


By the Co-Chairmen 


The beautiful campus of Western College for Women pro- 
vided the setting for this vear’s meeting of the National 
Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA. One hundred 
delegates participated in the six-day session. 

Everyone at NSCY was excited and expectant about the 
National Student Assembly to be held in December. Pre- 
paring for it was our major task. In some ways the NSCY 
was a miniature Assembly. for we studied the Assembly 


lheooklets and discussed many issues to be considered there. 


Bible study groups and work groups 

\fter worship each morning we divided into Bible study 
groups. Our task was to discover what it meant to the first 
disciples to confront Jesus and what the demands of dis- 
cipleship are for us today. 

kach work group studied one of the areas to be con- 
sidered at the National Student Assembly: You in Search 

Your Self: You in the University: You in the Struggle 
for Freedom: and You in the Nation and World. We 
searched the Assembly booklets in relation to the central 
issue before the Assembly. Where Are You? 

“And they heard the sound of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day and the man and his wife 


hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God among 


the trees of the garden. But the Lord God called to the 
man and said to him. Where are you?” Genesis 3:8-10. 
This és the inescapable question! Hearing it amid the 
whirl of busy-ness. the competition for campus prestige. 
the acceptance of social pressures for security's sake, our 
tendency is. like Adam. to hide ourselves deeper among the 
trees of campus activities. God is not asking this question 
for his own enlightenment. Instead. each of us is called 
to face himself honestly. casting off the false roles we so 


elibly assume. We respond to this question in the personal 


decisions we make daily. This is not an easy or even a 
flattering thing to do. In the past two months all of us in 
campus Christian Associations across the country have be- 
gun to sense the deepest implications of God's call to us 
as we have studied the Assembly booklets. The work groups 
at NSC forecast the depth and searching that we will ex- 


perience together at the Assembly. 


Addresses by M. M. Thomas 

With penetrating insight M. M. Thomas’ helped us face 
the question “Where Are You?” in the wider context of 
the freedom God has given his creatures. For we are free 
Lo respond, whether positively oO! negatively. to the ques- 
tion God puts to us. But—and this is the point which we 


as students so cleverly dodge our very freedom brings 
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with it responsibility for the answer we give, the decisions 
we make. Our answer is not made in a vacuum! It is 
directly related to our actions and to the person-to-person 
relationships we have with others. The most personal 
relationship any of us can have, that with the Lord, Our 
Maker. does place demands upon us. We must give full 
and unconditional obedience to God. Obedience is a process 
of growth which begins when we recognize that God loves 
us. It begins when we see in Jesus Christ who God is, when 
we see him healing, teaching, forgiving, dying, rising from 
the dead. and believe that this has happened. 


Decisions of NSCY 

We. as your representatives at NSCY, made policy de- 
cisions for the movement, in the context of our faith as 
Christian students with a distinct task in the university. 
For we, as students, are called to be honest in recognizing 
our involvement in the world we see about us. And this 
means. specifically. that we can no longer be guilty of 
heing a “silent generation” when questions of political 
action arise, action which will influence or involve the 
lives of our fellow-men. The Platform for Effective Citizen- 
ship. 1955-1959 (see the October INTERCOLLEGIAN) was 
thoroughly discussed, debated, amended, and made ready 
to submit té each of your \ssociations for study and 
action at the National Student Assembly. We feel strongly 
that careful study in this whole area is important! For by 
our willingness to stand for what we believe. we are “rec- 
ognizing that each of us has power to affect society” and 
we are “determining to use that power under the judgment 
of God for the welfare of all men.” in the words of the 
preamble to the Assembly. 

We reviewed the work of the Projects Committee and 


adopted a policy to insure the inclusiveness of all races in 


“Political Freedom and the Gospel of Forgiveness,” pages 6-8, is 
part of Mr. Thomas’ second address to NSCY. 
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our projects. We adopted a plan whereby regional coun- 
cils may conduct experimental projects within the region, 
but will conform to national policies if recruiting is done 
in other regions. 

The NSCY proposed a revised statement of the aim and 
basis of the United Student Christian Council. This state- 
ment was presented to the USCC which met the week fol- 
lowing NSCY. The statement, with slight revision, was 
adopted by USCC. 

We reaffirmed the action of the 1953 NSCY concerning 
student Christian work in small colleges: “That USCC urge 
local and regional movements of member movements (of 
USCC) to experiment freely in cooperative work.” 

We expressed great confidence in the work of World 
University Service and urged local YMCAs, YWCAs, and 
SCAs to support WUS. We reaffirmed the basis of the work 
of WUS which is “The universal human encounter through 
the serving of human need irrespective of racial, religious 
or political considerations.” 

In addition to studying the theme of the National Stu- 
dent Assembly we spent many hours in detailed planning 
for this meeting of 1,500 persons. With NSCY as a back- 
eround we are better able to plan for students from a wide 
variety of backgrounds—geographically from Maine _ to 
California, academically from large universities to small 
colleges, and religiously from liberal to conservative. 

We voted to take an offering at the Assembly for the 
support of a secretary for the Student Christian Movement 
of Pakistan. under the guidance of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

The mood of NSCY was relaxed but expectant. It was 
like the dress rehearsal of a play. Everyone put forth his 
best effort in anticipation of opening night—at the Assem- 
bly. Our strength or weakness as a Christian movement, 
our concern to fulfill God’s will, our need for Christian com- 
munity can best be expressed at the Assembly. We hope to 
see you there! 


Linda Bacon and Paul Schrading 


The staffs of the National Student Coun- 
cils of the YMCA and YWCA, whose 
meeting followed the NSCY meeting at 
Oxford, Ohio, September 1954. 
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TO UNDERSTAND INDIA 
The two reviews that follow describe 
books that help to bridge the gap in 
our knowledge about India. Harold 
1. Ehrensperger resigned as editor 
of motive to spend three years in 
India. He helped found the Depart 
ment of Journalism at the University 
of Nagpur and taught at Leonard 
Theological College. He reviews 
Chester Bowles’ Ambassador's Re- 
port and is author of the novel which 
Charles 0. Forman reviews. 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT 


Chester Bowles. Veu Y ork. Harper 
& Brothers, 1954, 415 pp-. $4.00, 


If India fails, Asia fails, Mahatma 
Gandhi once said. An_ increasingly 
large number of people are also saying 
this. Now that Communism has become 
the West's number one seare, a free. 
independent, democratic India must not 
fail. For if India does experience a 
Communist “liberation,” all of the 
South Pacific is likely to become a part 
of the Soviet bloc. 

These warnings are at the heart of 
{mbassador’s Report, but they are 
more than international conjectures. 
Mr. Bowles has written the first warmly 
human document on India by an Amer- 
ican official. His book is a reflection or 
a translation into words of his spirit 
and attitudes during the eighteen 
months he was Lnited States Ambassa- 
dor to India. This is no official report. 
but an explanation of a friendship and 
understanding that are unique in diplo- 
matic history. The report is neither 
biased nor is it loaded. It is. as its ad- 
vertisers say. a “hard-headed” account 
of a “mission.” Precisely. this is what 
the Bowles expedition was. 

lo understand another nation one 
must have mental communication and 
i sympathetic give-and-take on an in- 
tellectual level. For intellectual give- 
and-take one must know the people as 


well as the leaders. Mr. Bowles gives 
nple proof of both these require- 
ments. in his sympathetic pictures ol 


the Indian people and their problems 
nd by the evidences of his intimate 
friendship with Jawaharlal Nehru. To 


understand India one must understand 


Nehru. who as Prime Minister is the 
best mind of India and the spirit of 
the finest flowering of manhood in that 
vast sub-continent. 

Nehru has justly criticized America 
for not understanding the mind and 
heart of Asia. This charge is an ob- 
vious truth. Anyone who has tried to 
speak about India in the United States 
has been struck by the pathetic lack of 
understanding among his listeners con- 
cerning India. Our knowledge is woe- 
fully lacking, and our sensitivity or 
capacity to put ourselves in the Asian 
position is very inadequate. Add the 
serious fact that our government has 
no Asian policy, and the dimensions of 
the chasm of misunderstanding and 
mistrust are seen in their awesome pro- 
portions. 

Chester Bowles’ mission to India was 
to try to bridge the gap in understand- 
ing between America and India. His 
book notably witnesses to the success 
of his mission. Had he been allowed to 
remain there, the whole relationship 
between the two countries might have 
been different. His bridge is no senti- 
mental structure. [t is not built on pity: 
it is not a protest against the benighted 
and pagan culture and religion which 
most Americans think are characteris- 
tic of India. His plea for sensible tech- 


nical assistance, for concern and help 


to aid India help herself, and his in- 


sistence on a profound respect for her 
magnificent background and_ potential 
value—these point to ways in which 
we can help keep India in the commu- 
nity of free nations. “If free India can 
bring land and bread and hope to her 
people, it will expose the Communist 


myth more than anything we can pos- 


ig 
sibly do.” 

Every concerned American should 
read the chapters on “Communism,” 
on “The World's Largest Free Elece- 
tion.” and on “Policy for Americans.” 
What we need to do is a “soul-sized” 
job. big enough to stretch our horizons 
and captivate the best imaginations. 
What we have done through “Point 
Four” is unique in the history of the 
world. Because we lack understanding 


and insight, we are giving that up. 
What we must do now is to try to 
understand this young republic, to un- 
derstand Asia, respect her and listen to 
her. and then “do our best.” as Chester 
Bowles says, “to cooperate. We must 
act in faith, not fear.” 

Ambassador’ s Report is a book of 
faith and a gallant antidote for fear. 
What America needs are more human 
ambassadors who are not afraid to 
understand the people to whom they 
go, who are eager to love them, who 
are more concerned with helping them 
than with carrying out directives that 
are often the cold, calculating com- 
mands of a foreign policy that is built 
on military exigency. In my_ three 
years in India I saw Chester Bowles in 
action. | know the respect with which 
he was greeted everywhere. | know 
that he became in the eyes of many 
Indians the finest example of what de- 
mocracy means. His book is an honest 
account of what he was and what he 
succeeded in doing._-Harold A. Ehren- 
sperger 


CHANGE OF HEART, a novel of India. 
Harold A, Ehrensperger. New York, 


Friendship Press, 1954, $2.50. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the need in this day for more under- 
standing by American young people of 
the youth of Asian lands. Living in a 
material paradise which has suddenly 
been thrust into a position of leader- 
ship and responsibility in a_ battered 
and impoverished world, young Amer- 
icans face a difhieult and crucial chal- 
lenge to understanding. To this need 
Mr. Ehrensperger’s book is addressed. 
What is going on in the hearts of the 
Indian people today? Why do they 
think in terms so different from those 
of Americans? Is their approach to 
life basically different from ours, or 
are the diflerences due to the particu- 
lar problems that confront them? Few 
young Americans are prepared to give 
even partial answers to such questions. 
Yet informed and sympathetic answers 
are required if America is to be able 
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to work cooperatively with the peoples 
of the East for the establishment of 
peace and the staying of Communism. 

It is with the questions raised by 
Communism that the book deals pri- 
marily. Through it Americans may 
gain some idea why this much de- 
nounced doctrine has an appeal for 
indians. The poverty, loneliness and 
purposelessness of the industrial masses 
are made vivid. Though the story starts 
with the questions raised by Commu- 
nism. it probes much farther in its 
search for answers. The hero is led 
through various proffered solutions. 
The Gandhi-like land gift movement is 
described, the contribution of religion 
is examined, and the claims of Christ 
are presented, 

The book reveals the author’s direct 
experience with the types of persons 
he portrays. For example the Commu- 
nist. “not unlikable, 


his conversation “a 


unfriendly, not 
but impersonal”; 
lesson, a long protracted lecture.” 
There is also some penetrating §reflec- 
tion on the nature of the political and 
religious systems which compete in to- 
day's world. The primary challenge of 
the book is to us as Christians. to be 
better 


ourselves.”’-—By 


“representatives of what we call 
Charles W. Forman, 
Professor of Vissions. Dir inity School. 
Yale University. 


ETHICS IN A BUSINESS SOCIETY 
By Marquis W. Childs and Douglas 


Cater. New York, A Mentor Book, 
1954. 35e. 


To comprehend the meaning of to- 
day’s newspaper one needs to under- 
stand the currents which flow into our 
time and the drifts and trends which 
characterize the society of our day. The 


authors of this book have identified 
it costs subscription 
so little rates— 
to have 
Th $2 for one year 
e 
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lines of these movements. 
ylacing them in brief historical per- 

£ | 
spective. 


the main 


While every age has in it the ele- 
ments of revolution, our own time has 
been characterized not solely by com- 
munism but by many profound revolu- 
tionary forces. Technology, the rapid 
growth of business enterprise and a 
shift in the nature and concept of gov- 
ernment—all these forces are contend- 
ing in our world. The prizes at stake 
are the soul of man and the direction 
that his human development shall take. 
Childs and Cater have attempted to 
help us understand these various forces, 
seek to achieve the 
maturity which we need if we are to 
act responsibly. 

He who knows nothing of what has 
happened before his time is a prisoner 


so that we may 


of his own generation. Jesus lamented 
that because the people of Jerusalem 
did not understand the meaning of 
their day doom would overtake them. 
Let it not be said of Christians today 
that they too failed to understand the 
meaning of their times. 

The reader will find in this little 
book a quick survey of the ethical 
problems that arise in the tension be- 
tween Christianity and the seeming de- 
mands of modern economic life. These 
tensions caused the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the USA to 
undertake a six year study of Christian 
ethics and economic life. The findings 
of the study are being published in six 
volumes which examine the revolution, 
the social responsibilities of the busi- 
nessman. American income. attitudes 
toward the economy. and Christian val- 
ues and economic life. Childs and Cater 
had access to the work of the scholars 
who are producing these larger books, 
and have attempted to distill the es- 
sence of the findings in this book. It is 
hoped that readers will be stimulated 
by it to dig more deeply into” the 
original works. 

It is the faith of the authors that an 
understanding of our inheritance will 
help us avoid fear and doubt. One 
could wish for a more aflirmative state- 
faith. and the 
hope that it contains, than is found 


ment of the Christian 


here. but as a statement of social forces 
at work, the book is excellent.-—-By 
Byron L. Johnson, Associate Professor 
of Economics, Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SECULARISM A MYTH 
An Examination of the Current At- 
tack on Secularism. By Edwin Ewart 
Aubrey. Harper and Brothers, Neu 
York, 1954, 191 pp., $2.50. 


At least once a week one hears or 
reads an attack on secularism by a 
clergyman or theological professor. It 
is perhaps the most obvious thing they 
have in common. And like many things 
which men all too obviously have in 
common, it is neither sufficiently clear 
nor distinctive. In the first chapter of 
this book Dr. Aubrey, Professor of Re- 
ligious Thought at the University of 
Pennsylvania and an astute observer 
of church and university life, shows 
that the term secularism has been used 
by the churches, even the ecumenical 
label for 
whatever it did not like and consid- 
ered to be of the “world” rather than 
of “God.” The list of secular condem- 
nations includes 


movement. as a convenient 


“scientific humanism, 
naturalism and materialism: agnosti- 
cism and positivism: intellectualism, 
rationalism, existentialism and _philos- 


Communion— 
and common sense 





J.B. PHILLIPS 





The author of Letters to Young 
Churches and The Gospels now 
brings his unique approach and 
forceful style to a study of what 
Communion means to today’s Chris 
tians. With vivid examples from 
everyday life, J. B. Phillips explains 
how the ordinary Christian can 
make Communion more spiritually 
satisfying, and thus deepen his en- 
tire religious experience. 

His practical, frank discussion, 
devoid of mysticism, but full of the 
true glory of the Lord’s Supper, 
will bring new light and under- 
standing to all who read it. 
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books 


ophy: nationalism and totalitarianism. 


Continued 


democratic faith and communism: uto- 
pian idealism, optimism and the idea 
of progress: moralism and amoralism. 
ethical relativism and nihilism: the 
industrial revolution and its divorce 
from nature: modern education in sep- 
aration from religion: historical meth- 
od when applied to the Biblical revela- 
tion: mass atheism and the depersonal- 
ization of man.” (p. 25) 


Professor Aubrey rightly contends 


that the above list shows an indiscrim- 


inate use of the term secular. Some of 
the movements were creative. some suf- 
fered distortion, and some were totally 
bad. To use one term for all of them is 
meaningless and mythological in the 
bad sense of the term. It only serves as 
a whipping boy. 

Having rejected the traditional use 
of the term the author proceeds to 
show that a relation between the secu 
lar. understood as the world. and the 
religious has always existed. Faith does 
not exist in a vacuum. In a broad but 
comprehensive historical sweep. the re- 


lations of the secular and the Christian 


are sketched from the Renaissance to 
the present. 

The author reminds us that the sec- 
ular realm has provided the raw mate- 
rials for much of the life of the Church. 
Church government, canon law, ritual 
acts, festivals, and theological terms 
alike have a basis in secular predeces- 
sors. Their transformation into a Chris- 
tian setting does not change the place 
of origin, though their origin does not 
determine their validity. In an even 
more startling chapter we are told with 
ample documentation that in the do- 
main of medicine and the erection of 
hospitals, spiritual values have been 
manifested in the secular realm far be- 
yond those attained in the churches. 
The author explodes the notion that 
the churches have been in the forefront 
in the fight for hospitals. In the same 
chapter the creative struggle for liberty 
on the part of secularists is delineated 
as a corrective to the one-sided picture 
given by many religious writers. 

What | have said thus far could well 
convey the impression that this book is 
polemical and negative. Far from it. 
Professor Aubrey is concerned with a 
truthful and balanced statement of his- 
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tory of the past and of our present situ- 
ation. He is aware too that we live in a 
particular period of peril, surrounded 
by totalitarian movements. But there is 
evidence in church and university alike 
that Christians are frequently taking 
on imperialistic and dogmatic, if not 
totalitarian tendencies, in the struggle 
with the forces which surround them. 
It is the wisdom of the author to warn 
us that in such a situation we must be 
particularly circumspect and develop 
creative strategies for relating the 
Christian to the 
through hard work and continual con- 


message secular 
versation and encounter. We dare not 
simply berate the secular. We must 
learn from it as we overcome it. Only 
sO will we be spared disaster and be 
better than if we went our separate 
ways. In the best sense of the term. this 
is indeed a tract for the times.—John 
Dillenberger, Associate Professor of 
Theology, Harvard Divinity School. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PATTERN 

John Wesley. Extracts from \mita- 

tion of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 

fhingdon Press, 1954, 127 pp., 
$1.50. 

This small book, of a size to fit into 
a man’s pocket or to be slipped into a 
briefcase full of books, comprises ex- 
tracts from Thomas a Kempis, §ar- 
ranged and chosen by John Wesley. the 
great prophet of the Methodist Church. 
The brief preface by John Wesley is 
one of the valuable things in the book. 

The book has four sections the last 
of which is An Exhortation Unto the 
Holy Communion. The first three offer 
4 Kempis at his best: Of the Imitation 
of Christ: Of the Inward Life: Of the 
Inward Speech of Christ to the Inward 
Soul. 

\ modern student may find a Kem- 
pis hard to understand. The climate of 
this monk of the middle ages and his 
wav of speaking of the life of the spirit 
will seem strange to many. But the 
honest seeker after truth will grow in 
wisdom if he comes to terms with the 
universal experience and need that are 
revealed in a Kempis. One feels the 
bond of the centuries between all hu- 
man seekers for God when one senses 
the common ground which the modern 
Christian may have with 4 Kempis and 
with John Wesley whose spirit we 
rightly cherish to this moment. 


Winnifred Wygal 
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This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
can be very useful in developing the 
winter program of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, whether it uses the weekly 
meeting or the commission plan of 
work. The articles and departments 
could be used in these ways: 


FOR WEEKLY MEETINGS 
1 Series of Four Meetings on Freedom 
| WE HAVE FREEDOM WHEN WE USE 
ir—open the meeting by presenting 
the ideas in Freedom’s Time-worn 
Cycle by Frank L. Wright. Discuss the 
ways students use five mechanisms to 
deny freedom; and the practicality of 
the steps suggested for breaking out of 
the cycle of freedom. To give each 
member a mimeographed copy of the 
article would facilitate full participa- 
tion, 
2. FREEDOM TO BE A CHARACTER 

ask five students to read this article by 
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A. L. Kershaw and present these ideas 
and their reaction to them in a panel 
discussion. 

3. POLITICAL FREEDOM AND FOR- 
GIVENESS—after a presentation of Mr. 
Thomas’ thesis. ask an educator and a 
political scientist to criticize it. Close 
by reading selections from The Grand 
Inquisitor. 

1. YOUR FREEDOM IS IN TROUBLE 
after a service of worship divide into 
small groups to discuss the Assembly 
booklet of this title. 


FOR COMMISSION MEETINGS 


FRESHMAN COMMISSIONS will find 
stimulating ideas for discussion in 
these articles: “At Home in College” 
by Elizabeth Blakesley: “How Much 
Time for Extra-Curricular Life?” by 
Robert Mickey: and “Freedom to Be a 
Character” by A. L. Kershaw. 


HIGHER EDUCATION COMMISSIONS 
which are using the Assembly Booklet 
You in the University will find supple- 
mental material in “The Ancient Part- 
nership of Classroom and Student Or- 
ganization” by Margaret Fisher: and 
“How Much Time for Extra-Curricular 
Activities?” by Robert Mickey. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HERITAGE 
COMMIsSIONS will find food for thought 
in “Political Freedom and the Gospel 
of Forgiveness” by M. M. Thomas. 


WORLD AFFAIRS COMMISSIONS will 
find resources in the reviews of two 
books on India: Ambassador's Report 
by Chester Bowles and Change of Heart 
by Harold A. Ehrensperger. 


COMMITTEES ON EFFECTIVE CITIZEN- 
SHIP will find suggestions for action on 
elimination of racial segregation in 


Student Public Affairs News (SPAN). 
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John Oliver Nelson 
appointed 
Chairman of UCM 


John Oliver Nelson. professor of 
Christian vocation and field work di- 
rector at Yale 
School. has been named chairman of 


University Divinity 
the University Christian Mission—the 
National Council of Churches’ campus 
evangelical program. Dr. Nelson suc- 
ceeds Dr. Arthur L. Kinsolving. chair- 
man since, 1945. 

Dr. Nelson is national chairman of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, chair- 
man of the national YMCA’s Associa- 
tion Press. and heads one of the 
World Council of Churches’ major 
study groups in the U.S.A. From 1942- 
1949 he was editor of The Intercol- 
legian. 

As leader of the University Christian 
Mission he will oversee a program that 
annually conducts missions on a score 
of campuses and counsels many other 
colleges in the making of plans for re- 
ligious emphasis weeks. The Reverend 


James L. Stoner is full-time director. 
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The Reverend Lucius Newton Thur- 


Lucius Newton Thurber 
becomes 


General Sec'y of SVM 


ber has been named general secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
He succeeds Ek. H. Johnson. who will 
supervise the overseas mission program 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

\ graduate of Yale College and 
Yale Divinity School. Mr. Thurber for 
five years served under the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions as a 
missionary doing student work in Kyo- 
to, Japan. Returning to the United 
States in 1953, he studied at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

In his new post Mr. Thurber will 
head the SVM which in its 68 years 
has been instrumental in recruiting 
20,000 college students for the home 
and foreign mission work of the 
churches. Its program of education 
and recruitment touches more than 400 
college and university campuses in the 
US. 


Dean Leeper lost 
in typhoon 
off coast of Japan 





Harry Dean Leeper. national student 
secretary for the YMCA in Japan, was 
drowned when the typhoon off Hok- 
kaido Island capsized the ferryboat on 
which he was a passenger September 
26, 1954. He was a delegate to the re- 
cent World Assembly of Churches in 
Evanston. In early September he had 
returned to his work in Japan. 

Dean Leeper achieved an abiding 
success in developing leaders of ability 
and integrity for Japan’s new day. His 
loss will be deeply felt by his co-work- 
ers and by the many Japanese people 
who liked him and respected him. In 
1950 a Japanese magazine published 
his picture as one of seven foreigners 
who were outstanding in ability to 
speak the Japanese language and also 
to read and write it. 

His widow and three small children 
have returned to the home of the 
Leeper family at 930 North Main 
Street, Canton. Illinois. 
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SPAN 





Each citizen in a democracy is responsible for the actions of the Government. The 


Judeo-Christian fatth gives direction for fulfilling the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Lach month Stupent Purcic Arrairs News discusses an issue demanding the attention 
f students. It ts prepared by the National Committee on Effective Citizenship and 
follows policies determined by the National Student Assembly of the YMCA and YWCA. 





RESOURCES 


The Veu Y ork Times, May 
8, 1954, for the text of the 
decision of the Supreme 
Court and information con- 
cerning existing segrega- 


tion, 


The Negro and the Schools, 
Harry S. Ashmore, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, 1954, 240. pp., 
$1.50 in paper binding. 


Christianity and Crisis for 
August 9, 1954. Article by 
Benjamin Mays on racial 


segregation and the church. 


Schools in the South: 
answers for action. South- 
ern Regional Council, 63 
Auburn Avenue N.E., At- 


lanta 3, Ga. 20e. 


Integration of Washington 
Schools. American Friends 
Service Committee, 104 C 
Street N.E.. W ashington A 
a < 


On May 17. 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States declared that segregation 
on the basis of race must end in the public schools. The procedure that public school 
systems are to follow in dese gregation is now being considered by the Court. 

This historic decision brings to an end the legal basis for separation which was 
established in 1896 when the Supreme Court allowed “equal but separate facilities” 
in transportation (Plessy vs Ferguson). The 1954 decision declares that “. . . in the 
field of public education the doctrine of separate but equal has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal.” The Court has ruled that discussion of 
the equality of facilities or instruction is irrelevant since segregation itself “has a 
detrimental effect on the colored children” and that it had “a tendency to retard 


(their) educational and mental development.” 


NSCY urges desegregation in colleges and universities 

The 1954 meetings of the National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA ealled 
upon local Associations, Regional Councils and National Councils to recognize the 
implications of this decision of the Supreme Court for higher education. It urged 
desegregation in university enrollment, in faculty and administrative appointments, 
in fraternities and in local churches. For many years the Student YMCA and YWCA 
have been committed to the ultimate elimination of all racial segregation and dis- 


crimination in American life. 


Suggested action for campus Christian groups 

Study the relevance of the Christian gospel for the eradication of personal racial 
prejudices and the development of true brotherhood. Study the factors which lead to 
genuine encounter across racial lines and aid in the development of community. 

Become familiar with patterns of segregation and discrimination in the community. 
Develop an educational program which will lead citizens in the community toward 
venuine acceptance of the decision of the Supreme Court. Support-existing community 
programs working toward more democratic relations. 

Make a survey of campus practices in race relations: Do members of minority 
groups participate freely in the use of all college facilities? Do they take a natural part 
in extra-curricular activities, including fraternity life? Are faculty and administrative 
personnel employed without regard to racial origin? What barriers prevent full 
participation of members of minority groups in campus life? Work toward the elimi- 
nation of these barriers. 

Work with the college administration for the development of courses in race rela- 
tions which will train future teachers and future parents for their roles in an unsegre- 


gated public school system. L. Maynard Catchings 





